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The  annotated  bibliography  presented  here  was  compiled  during  a 
practicum  experience  at  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  The 
practicum  was  offered  through  the  Geography  Department,  University  of 
Louisville.  This  is  not  a  report  on  teaching  map  skills  to  blind  students, 
but  rather  a  review  of  current  literature  (since  1970)  relating  to 
geography. 

A  number  of  trends  in  teaching  geographic  skills  to  young  children 
are  suggested  from  the  articles  reviewed.  These  trends  are: 

1.  A  non-expository,  inquiry-discovery  approach 

2.  A  multi -media  approach 

3.  A  material s-centered  approach 

4.  An  attempt  to  break  the  cycle  of  a  poor  geography 
student-makes  a  poor  geography  teacher-produces 
poor  geography  students 

5.  The  advent  of  new  techniques  in  teaching  geography 

6.  The  use  of  curriculum  packages  in  teaching  geography 

The  purpose  of  this  annotated  bibliography  was  to  compile 
references  for  teaching  map  reading  skills  to  young  students.  The  biblio¬ 
graphy  entries  are  arranged  alphabetically  with  five  topic  areas: 
research,  programs,  general  approaches,  specific  techniques,  and  theories. 
The  professional  journals  used  are  listed  below  with  the  number  of  articles 


from  each: 
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Journal  of  Geography  (18) 
Social  Education  (7) 
Childhood  Education  (2) 
Grade  Teacher  (2) 
Instructor  (2) 
American  Education  (1) 
Educational  Screen  and  Audiovisual  Guide  (1) 
Social  Studies  (1) 
Today's  Education  (1) 


Research 

Six  articles  presented  empirical  data  about  teaching  geographic 
concepts  to  preschoolers  and  young  students.  Lanegran  (1970)  and  Towler 
(1970)  dealt  with  mentally  retarded  children's  ability  to  understand 
geographic  concepts.  Lanegran  reports  that  age  and  intelligence  are 
thought  to  be  limiting  factors  in  a  child's  ability  to  understand  geo¬ 
graphic  concepts.  But  the  results  indicate  that  age  and  intelligence 
cannot  be  isolated  from  a  mentally  retarded  child's  total  experiences 
and  age  and  intelligence  must  be  judged  together. 

Towler  (1970)  states  that  age  and  intelligence  were  found  to 
have  significant  effect  on  the  development  of  spatial  concepts  of 
mentally  retarded  children.  Towler  (1970),  (1971)  also  presents  empirical 
data  on  Piaget  and  Inhelders  Age-Stage  Theory.  Towler  (1971)  agrees  that 
the  Piaget-Inhelder  Age-Stage  Theory  does  provide  a  teacher  with  a  guide 
to  the  psychological  readiness  of  a  child.  But  in  his  article  of  (1970) 
he  disagrees  with  the  ages  of  children  at  different  developmental  stages. 


Impertore  (1971)  and  Martorella  (1971)  reported  that  young 
children  can  grasp  cognitive  learning  tasks  as  indicated  by  geographic 
learning  gains.  Impertore  tested  three-hundred-thirty-three  kindergarten 
pupils  from  Georgia  utilizing  the  Geography  Curriculum  Projects  as  an 
instrument.  The  findings  suggest  that  kindergarten  students  can  handle 
cognitive  learning  tasks. 

Martorella  (1971)  analyzed  a  preschool  populations  ability  to 
grasp  the  geographic  concept  of  island  (land  with  water  all-around).  He 
reports  that  a  conjunctive  concept  with  a  few  and  fairly  concrete  attributes, 
with  a  small  number  of  examples  can  be  taught  effectively  to  preschool 
children. 

Smith  (1971)  studied  the  use  of  media  by  grade  school  teachers. 

Two  hundred  teachers  (K-6)  responded  to  a  questionnaire  asking  about  the 
type  and  variety  of  media  they  used.  Only  chalkboards,  bulletin  boards, 
flat  pictures,  filmstrips,  and  16  mm.  films  were  used  frequently  (at  least 
once  a  week).  Also  reported  are  Smith's  reasons  for  the  limited  use  of 
media. 

Programs 

The  topics  range  from  residential  outdoor  education  (camping 
under  school  auspices);  to  a  floating  marine  laboratory;  to  using  the 
television  medium  for  teaching  geography.  The  main  emphasis  of  a  number 
of  programs  was  on  providing  impetus  for  a  contemporary  problem  that  needs 
action--pollution. 

Some  of  the  programs  are  directly  related  to  teaching  about  maps 
and  mapping.  Other  programs  serve  as  either  readiness  or  reinforcing 
activities  that  can  be  presented  before  or  after  teaching  map  reading  skills 


to  young  students.  By  varying  programs  both  before  and  after  instruction 
hopefully  the  poor  student-poor  teacher-poor  student  cycle  will  be  broken. 
Students  need  good  geography  teachers  to  become  good  geography  students. 
Geography  teachers  need  good  geographic  instruction  to  teach  a  good 
geography  course.  Colleges  and  universities  need  good  geography  students 
to  instruct  in  teaching  methods  of  geography.  Then  these  teachers  will 
have  the  knowledge  and  skills  to  produce  good  geography  students,  thus 
breaking  the  cycle. 

General  Approaches 

Innovative  approaches  in  teaching  geography  can  augment  programs 
and  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to  view  geographic  concepts  from 
different  perspectives.  Augmenting  programs  with  different  approaches 
can  give  the  teacher  a  valuable  tool --variety .  Although  variety  is 
important,  it  should  not  be  implemented  at  the  expense  of  the  total  program. 

One  alternative  to  memorizing  the  state  capitals  is  to  analyze 
the  distribution  and  spatial  relations  of  the  state  capitals.  Too  often 
geography  has  denoted  rote  learning,  i.e.,  memorization  of  state  capitals. 
Different  programs  augmented  with  different  approaches  can  make  geography 
a  learning  experience  that  is  relevant  to  the  students. 

Specific  Techniques 

Student  participation  is  one  technique  used  in  interesting  students 
in  geography.  Whether  a  student  is  gathering,  i nterpreting ,  or  analyzing 
data;  building  bridges;  making  a  simulated  glacier;  he  is  part  of  a  learning 
experience.  The  focus  is  on  experiencing  things  as  they  actually  are.  It 
is  essential  for  all  students  to  participate  and  it  is  the  teachers  job  to 


see  that  everyone  shares  responsibility  in  forming  conclusions.  Environmental 
education  is  especially  adaptable  to  student  participation  and  is  also  a 
relevant  topic  for  geography  to  explore. 

Theories 

Two  theories  present  different  views  about  the  status  of  teaching 
map  skills  to  young  students.  One  theory  argues  that  map  skills  can  be 
taught  effectively  if  they  are  taught  developmental^ ,  systematically,  and 
functionally  at  the  level  of  the  child's  perception  and  understanding. 

The  other,  believes  that  a  change  in  educators  must  be  instituted  before 
map  skills  can  be  effectively  taught. 

Other  theories  present  ideas  about  "What  questions  do  students 
need  to  ask  to  make  geography  meaningful?";  the  function  of  geography, 
and  a  framework  for  geography  programs. 


Imperatore,  W.  Geography  at  the  kindergarten  level:  report  of  a  study. 
Journal  of  Geography,  1971,  70(5),  296-302. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  ascertain  if  young  children 
could  profitably  handle  somewhat  sophisticated  cognitive  learning  tasks 
as  indicated  by  geography  learning  gains.  Another  related  aspect  to  this 
purpose  was  whether  teachers  could  use  the  materials  in  a  meaningful  way 
without  the  need  for  special  geographic  training  or  instruction  in  the  use 
of  materials.  This  study  is  part  of  a  unit  of  conceptual  geography, 
Geography  Curriculum  Project,  University  of  Georgia  for  children  K-6.  The 
units  uniquenesses  are  its  cognitive  learning  tasks,  content  identified 
with  a  specific  discipline  (Geography),  content  structured  to  develop  a 
specific  concept  (Habitat),  and  subject  matter  global  in  scope.  Evaluation 
was  judged  by  two  criteria:  profitable  use  by  child  and  teacher  usability. 
Three  hundred  thirty-three  pupils  from  Georgia  were  chosen  to  participate 
in  the  study.  The  findings  suggest  that  the  kindergarten  unit  can  be  used 
appropriately  at  that  level. 

Lanegran,  D.  A.,  Laurent,  A.,  &  Snowfield,  J.  G.  Retarded  children 
and  the  concepts  of  distance  and  direction.  Journal  of 
Geography,  1970,  69(3),  157-160. 

Forty  retarded  children  (20  educables,  20  trainable)  were  tested 
in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  to  explore  the  boundaries  of  effective  teaching  of 
geographic  notions  to  retarded  children.  Intelligence  and  age  were  thought 
to  be  limiting  factors  in  effective  teaching  of  geographic  understandings 
to  retarded  children.  But  the  results  of  the  tests  indicates  that  intelli¬ 
gence  and  age  cannot  be  isloated  from  a  child's  total  experiences. 
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Martorella 


,  P.  H.  &  Wood,  R.  L.  Variables  affecting  a  geographic  concept¬ 
learning  task  for  preschool  children.  Journal  of  Geography, 
1971,  70(9),  551-554. 


A  preschool  population  was  analyzed  to  find  the  relative  effects 
of  two  categories  of  variables  upon  the  learning  of  a  basic  geographic 
concept.  The  concept  island  was  delineated  into  three  critical  attributes: 
land,  water,  and  all-around-ness.  Island  was  defined  as,  "Land  with  water 
all  around."  The  subjects  were  divided  into  two  groups:  one  was  taught 
the  geographic  concept,  the  other  also  was  taught  the  concept;  but  irrelevant 
material  was  added.  Increasing  or  decreasing  the  irrelevant  dimensions  did 
not  produce  a  significant  decremental  effect  in  learning.  The  findings 
suggest  that  a  conjunctive  concept  with  a  few  and  fairly  concrete  attributes, 
with  a  small  number  of  exemplars  can  be  taught  effectively  to  preschool 
children. 


Smith,  W.  R.  What  audiovisual  media  are  used  in  teaching  elementary  social 
studies.  Educational  Screen  and  Audiovisual  Guide,  1971, 

50(2),  6-7: - 


What  audio-visual  material  do  beginning  teachers  use?  A  study 
of  two-hundred  grade  school  teachers  (K-6)  from  rural  ,  urban,  and  suburban 
school  districts  in  Pennsylvania  revealed  that  teachers  do  not  use  a  wide 
variety  of  media.  Only  chalkboards,  bulletin  boards,  flat  pictures,  film¬ 
strips,  and  16  mm.  films  were  used  frequently  (at  least  once  a  week)  by 
fifty  percent  of  the  teachers.  There  are  two  reasons  for  the  limited  use 
of  media.  "Teachers  teach  as  they  were  taught"  and  the  inaccessibility  of 
materials  at  the  time  teachers  desire  to  use  them  were  the  reasons  given 
for  the  lack  of  a  multi -media  approach.  To  facilitate  the  utilization  of 
media,  teachers  may  incorporate  media  presentations  as  an  integral  part 
of  social  studies  teaching. 


Towler,  J.  0.  Egocentrism:  a  key  to  map-reading  ability?  Social 

Education,  1971,  35  (8),  893-898. 

The  test  of  coordination  perspectives  (TCP)  was  given  to 
one-hundred  forty  Indiana  students  (K-6)  to  investigate  egocentrism  and 
the  development  of  children's  abilities  to  coordinate  perspectives. 
Chronological  age,  intelligence,  social  economic  status,  and  knowledge 
of  left-right  relationships  was  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  the 
ability  to  coordinate  perspectives.  It  was  hypothesized  that  a  seguential 
pattern  results  in  the  development  of  children's  ability  to  coordinate 
perspective.  This  hypothesis  was  accepted  but  Piaget  and  Inhelder's 
development  Age-Stage  Theory  that  purports  to  affects  ability  to  coordinate 
perspectives  was  rejected.  Piaget  and  Inhelder's  Age  Stage  Theory  does 
provide  a  teacher  with  a  guide  to  the  psychological  readiness  of  a  child. 
Towler  states  that  more  research  needs  to  be  done  before  any  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  about  children's  ability  to  coordinate  perspectives. 

Towler,  J.  0.  The  elementary  school  child's  concept  of  reference  systems. 

Journal  of  Geography,  1970,  69(2),  89-93. 

The  ontogenetic  development  of  concepts  of  distance,  direction, 
scale,  and  reference  systems  were  tested  in  an  Edmonton  Public  School, 
Alberta,  Canada.  Forty  students  age  six  to  eleven  years  old  (twenty 
educable  mentally  retarded  and  twenty  trainable  mentally  retarded)  were 
given  an  IQ  test  along  with  a  battery  of  tests  concerning  spatiality. 

The  results  revealed  no  significant  difference  on  sex,  social  economic 
status,  or  development  of  reference  systems.  Chronological  age  and 
intelligence  were  found  to  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  development 


of  spatial  concepts.  The  ages  of  children  at  different  developmental 
stages  basically  agrees  with  those  of  Piaget.  Until  the  process  by  which 
a  child  moves  from  one  level  of  understanding  is  understood,  simple 
activities  which  involve  pupils  in  expressing  the  location  of  objects 
with  reference  to  other  objects  should  be  designed. 


PROGRAMS 


Craddock,  R.  S.,  &  Arnsdorf,  V.  Geographic  inquiry  in  the  elementary 

schools  via  e.t.v.  Journal  of  Geography,  1971,  70(5),  269-275. 

The  Delaware  Educational  Television  Network  developed  a  three 
level  elementary  geography  series  which  attempts  to  explore  the  potential 
for  utilizing  the  television  medium  in  a  non-expository,  inquiry-oriented 
manner.  Eight  fifteen  minute  conceptually  and  process-oriented  programs 
are  available  at  each  level  (primary,  intermediate,  and  upper  elementary). 
The  focus  of  the  programs  is  on  one  single  geographic  concept  and  three  or 
four  significant  generalizations  related  to  it.  One  or  two  skills  or  tools 
related  to  the  methodology  of  the  geographer  are  also  included  in  each 
program.  The  program  does  not  provide  any  right  answers  but  emphasizes 
the  quality  of  the  inquiry  experience.  The  program  and  teachers'  manual 
provide  an  in-service,  re-education  for  teachers  in  the  methodology  of 
inquiry/discovery  learning  and  also  new  and  exciting  ways  to  utilize 
traditional  instructional  resources  (maps,  models,  photographs,  etc.). 

Dwyer,  R.  L.  School  camping  programs:  ecology  in  the  outdoor  classroom. 

Social  Education,  1971,  35(1),  74-77. 

Residential  outdoor  education's  (camping  under  school  auspices) 
major  goal  is  to  have  students  form  positive  attitudes  about  the  environment 
Michigan  and  California  have  had  educationally  based  programs  while  other 
states  basically  had  recreation  centered  out-of-doors  programs.  The 
advantages  of  an  action  oriented  education  based  outdoor  education  program 
are:  access  to  a  living  laboratory,  students  being  exposed  to  environment 
for  extended  periods  of  time,  students  are  actually  experiencing  the  environ 
ment,  and  it  is  fun  for  students.  A  carefully  planned,  efficiently  managed, 


individual  work  experiences  force  students  to  take  an  active  role  in  the 
learning  process.  The  project  began  in  1961  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Association  of  Geographers  and  the  National  Council  for  Geographic 
Education  and  was  finished  in  1970.  The  program  can  be  adapted  to  any 
social  science  curriculum  and  is  used  best  with  ninth  and  tenth  graders. 

Kravitz,  B.  Teaching  primary  grade  children  the  location  of  neighborhood 

services.  Journal  of  Geography,  1971,  70(7),  411-414. 

Nine  lessons,  thirty  minutes  each  were  presented  to  second 
graders  in  Seattle  on  the  topic  of  location  of  neighborhood  services. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  were  to  have  the  students  express  orally 
the  reasons  for  the  location  of  a  school,  a  library,  a  police  station,  and 
a  bank  in  their  community.  Included  in  this  approach  were  the  ideas  that 
certain  factors  influence  site-selection:  a  community  service  is  near 
population  it  serves  in  time  and  distance;  a  location  is  accessible  by 
vehicular  transportation;  the  cost  of  site  may  have  been  a  factor;  the 
function  of  a  community  service  influences  its  location;  past  history  of 
site;  topography.  Acquire  data  related  to  the  location  of  each  community 
service,  noting  common  and  different  factors  of  each  location.  Then 
formulate  generalizations  about  the  locations  of  each  community  service 
based  upon  reasons  listed  above.  The  activities  suggested  were  field 
trips,  mapping,  charting,  and  listening  to  speakers.  The  pupils  know  how 
to  find  information  about  different  locations  after  this  program. 
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and  well -staffed  program  insure  a  meaningful  learning  experience  for  students. 
A  successful  program  gives  the  student  a  positive  environmental  experience 
in  hope  that  the  student  will  develop  an  ecological  awareness,  being  able 
to  make  intelligent  decisions  for  their  own  survival. 


Hawthorne,  F.  E.  Callanan  junior  high  school  environmental  teach-in. 
Today's  Education,  1972,  61(5),  36-37. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa  will  never  be  the  same.  A  week  long  "Clean 
City"  project  was  conducted  by  students  from  Callanan  Junior  High  School 
in  conjunction  with  American  Republic  Insurance  Company.  Extensive 
planning  and  preparation  preceeded  the  suspension  of  classes  for  a  week. 
Teams  of  two  students,  two  parents,  one  American  Republic  employee,  and 
one  teacher  selected  specific  areas  of  environmental  concern.  Each  team 
worked  on  a  separate  project.  The  activities  resulted  in  a  number  of 
environmental  problems:  pollution,  insect  control,  wildlife  protection, 
litter,  and  legislation,  being  discussed  and  possible  solutions  being 
presented.  Students  reacted  extremely  well  to  the  project  and  enjoyed  the 
freedom  of  being  able  to  get  involved  in  the  pressing  environmental 
problems  of  their  city. 


Hiqh  School  Geoqraphy  Project.  Geoqraphy  in  an  urban  aqe.  Social  Educa¬ 
tion,  1972,  36(7),  750-752. 


The  objectives  of  the  six  unit  High  School  Geography  Project 
(H.S.G.P.)  is  creating  a  good  geography  course  for  American  high  schools, 
and  breaking  the  poor  student,  poor  teacher,  poor  student  barrier.  The 
content  is  loosely  structured  with  open-ended  learning  activities.  The 
program  is  inquiry  based  and  materials  are  experimentally  presented.  The 
program  is  successful  with  all  but  the  slowest  learners.  Group  and 
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Levinson,  E.,  &  Yanofsky  S.  After  the  water  is  clear  (or  not)  then  what? 

how?  and  why?  Social  Education,  1971,  35(1),  67-73. 

A  four  unit  curriculum  program  attempts  to  clarify  the  child's 
experiences,  and  train  him  in  the  use  of  tools  to  examine,  analyze,  adapt 
to,  and  ultimately  exert  control  over  his  environment.  The  units  are 
entitled:  "Our  Man-Made  Environment,"  "Germantown  Area  School  Project," 

"The  Effective  Education  Program,"  and  "The  Urban  Environment  Collaborative. 
The  programs  also  informs  teachers  in  ways  of  instituting  environmental 
programs  in  school  that  lag  behind  in  instituting  change. 


Linsky,  R.  B.  Oceans  and  children:  the  marine  sciences  and  ecological 
understanding.  Childhood  Education,  1971,  47(4),  191-194. 


Santa  Ana,  California's  unique  floating  marine  laboratory,  provides 
students  with  a  "line-in"  "hands-on"  approach  to  environmental  awareness. 
Students  are  actually  taken  out  to  sea  to  experience  specimens,  oceanographic 
instruments,  etc.  Because  of  the  response,  an  on-shore  laboratory  was 
constructed  for  elementary  students.  The  success  of  both  programs  lies  in 
their  tactile  approach  to  experiencing  the  environment.  The  major  goal  of 
the  program  is  to  have  students  gain  an  awareness  of  the  largest  part  of 
the  earth's  environment,  the  water. 


Needham,  D.  Pollution--a  teaching  and  action  program.  Grade  Teacher, 
1970,  88(2),  24-31,  116-119. 


Middle  grade  students  intense  interest  in  everything  living 
provides  motivation  for  three  activity  units.  The  purpose  of  the  units 


is  to: 
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1.  "develop  an  understanding  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  environmental 
pollution. 

2.  promote  awareness  of  both  the  awesome  beauty  and  insidious  ugliness 
of  students  immediate  environment. 

3.  instill  a  sense  of  pride  in  their  planet  and  a  sense  of  responsibility 
for  its  preservation. 

4.  foster  a  real  identity  with  other  persons  and  groups  who  are  working 
on  solutions  to  problems." 

The  topics  of  the  units  are:  air,  water,  and  earth.  Each  unit  has  suggested 
developmental  activities,  background  information  for  the  teacher,  and 
anticipated  outcomes,  both  generalized  and  pupil  behavior. 

Reilly,  P.  R.  Teaching  about  environmental  pollution.  Social  Education, 

1971,  35(1),  26-33. 

"What  are  the  reasons  for  an  environmental  crusade?  What  action 
is  needed  to  save  the  environment?  How  may  the  environmental  crisis  alter 
values?"  are  questions  answered  in  a  five  part  environmental  pollution  unit. 
The  five  parts:  air,  car,  water,  people,  and  power  pollution  are  presented 
with  objectives,  teaching  strategies,  and  questions  for  discussion.  The 
urgent  need  for  action  is  stressed  because  of  the  seriousness  and  critical 
loses  the  environmental  pollution  problem  presents.  The  unit  also  may 
answer  students'  cries  of  relevancy;  environmental  education  is  a  contemporary 
problem  that  needs  action. 


Steinbrink,  J.  E.  Systematic  geography  for  grade  4:  a  spatial  systems 

approach.  Journal  of  Geography,  1970,  69(2),  105-107. 

This  program  is  a  departure  from  two  traditional  geographic 
approaches:  the  expanding  environmental  approach,  and  the  regional 
inventory  approach.  The  fourth  grade  unit,  "Comparative  Rural  Landscapes," 
presents  a  scientific-oriented  world  instead  of  the  unreal,  fantasy-based 
childish  world  of  the  environmental  and  regional  approaches.  "Comparative 
Rural  Landscapes,"  is  part  of  an  elementary  sequential  series  developed  by 
the  Geography  Curriculum  Project,  University  of  Georgia.  The  general 
objectives  of  the  program  are  to:  development  of  a  geographic  perspective, 
developing  a  disciplined  spatial  framework,  ability  to  view  unrelated 
phenomena  on  the  earth's  surface  as  part  of  man's  global  spatial  system. 

The  aim  of  the  program  is  early  and  continuous  structured  stimulation 
that  will  result  in  higher  norms  of  cognitive  development  of  a  young  learner 

University  of  Colorado.  High  school  geography  project.  Social  Education, 

1970,  34(4),  425-428. 

The  High  School  Geography  Project  (H.S.G.P.)  provides  something 
for  everyone  in  a  heterogeneous  class.  The  H.S.G.P.  is  a  six  unit 
curriculum  package  that  is  equipped  with  a  teachers  guide,  student  resources 
and  a  "myriad  of  media."  The  first  three  units  are  reviewed  in  this  article 
The  units  focus  on  important  concepts,  present  opportunities  for  many  kinds 
of  thinking,  and  has  good  detailed  lesson  plans.  The  H.S.G.P.  is  demanding 
on  teachers'  time  and  skill  in  classroom  management.  The  unique  part  of 
the  program  is  the  behavioral  objectives  and  matched  evaluations  it  provides 
for  the  teacher. 


GENERAL  APPROACHES 


Augelli,  J.  P.  Latin  America  regional  learning:  role  of  geography  and 
geographers.  Social  Education,  1970,  34(5),  658-662. 

New  tactics  need  to  be  explored  if  the  regional  approach  to 
teaching  geography  is  to  be  an  effective  vehicle  for  learning.  Professional 
geographers  are  opposed  to  teaching  regional  concepts  because  of  the  undis¬ 
tinguished  results  the  regional  approach  has  had.  A  solution  to  the 
problem  would  be  to  have  professional  geographers  communicate  with  elementary 
school  teachers  and  gear  information  for  effective  classroom  use.  The 
purpose  of  this  article  is  an  attempt  by  a  professional  geographer  to  provide 
information  about  adapting  a  regional  approach  of  Latin  America  to  regional 
learning. 

Browning,  C.  E.  The  state  capitals:  meaningful  geographic  analysis  vs. 
memorization.  Journal  of  Geography,  1970,  69(1),  40-44. 

In  the  past,  geography  has  denoted  rote  learning,  i.e.,  memori¬ 
zation  of  state  capitals.  Browning  suggests  that  an  analysis  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  spatial  relations  of  state  capitals  as  an  alternative  to 
memorization.  State  capitals  can  be  analyzed  by  their  centrality,  the 
rural  character  of  many  state  legislatures  during  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  when  many  states  chose  the  sites  for  their  capital, 
and  as  a  compromise  site.  The  results  of  such  analysis  reveals  that  the 
relation  to  the  relative  shape  of  the  state  and  the  population  distribution 
of  the  state  are  favorably  located  for  the  function  the  capital  serves,  in 


all  but  a  few  states. 
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Griffin,  P.  F.  Photographs  in  the  classroom.  Journal  of  Geography,  1970, 

69(5),  291-298. 

The  nearest  approach  that  the  geography  teacher  can  make  to 
bring  real  landscapes  to  the  classroom  are  photographs.  Photographs  must 
be  read  not  just  looked  at  to  be  of  value.  Photographs  are  valuable  in 
developing  vocabulary,  geographic  concepts,  and  geographic  relationships 
only  if  the  photographs  are  selected  intelligently.  Photographs  serve 
several  functions:  enable  students  to  view  complex  relationships  at  a 
glance,  recall  concrete  specific  situations,  gives  appearance  of  reality, 
are  easily  understood,  and  arouse  questions.  The  disadvantages  of 
photographs  are  that  they  show  only  one  aspect  of  a  subject  and  photo¬ 
graphs  can  be  made  to  lie  by  photographer  depending  on  angle,  light,  etc. 
of  a  picture.  Photographs  used  in  combination  with  other  materials  can 
be  used  successfully  in  teaching  geography. 

Moffet,  J.  B.  Relevant  geography.  Instructor ,  1971  ,  81  (3),  126-127. 

When  parents  were  used  as  resource  persons,  students  suddenly 
became  aware  that  parents  actually  "know  a  lot."  A  fifth  grade  teacher  in 
Burbank,  California  asked  her  student,  "Where  were  you  born?"  One-half  of 
the  students  replied  that  they  were  born  outside  of  California,  most  coming 
with  their  families,  who  came  to  work  in  a  nearby  aircraft  factory.  The 
students  decided  to  focus  on  broad  topical  areas  comparing  and  contrasting 
different  regions  with  Burbank.  Guidelines  were  established  to  give  the 
program  a  structure  to  operate  with.  The  purpose  of  the  program  was  to 
utilize  parents  and  regalia  of  families  who  had  migrated  to  Burbank  as 


resource  material  to  provide  a  relevant  approach  to  teaching  geography. 

Many  parents  offer  their  time,  and  geography  became  a  learning  experience 
for  both  parent  and  child. 

Owen,  E.  E.  Materials  approach  to  teaching  geography.  Journal  of  Geography, 

1970,  69(8),  458-463. 

The  traditional  role  of  materials  in  geography  is  a  supportive 
one.  A  two  year  study  contrasted  the  supportive  role  of  materials  approach 
with  a  materials  centered  approach.  Materials  included  were:  large  and 
small  scale  maps;  vertical,  oblique,  and  ground-view  photographs,  statistics 
in  table  and  graph  form;  literary  descriptions  of  an  imaginative  and  perspec¬ 
tive  kind.  The  use  of  materials  as  symbolic  representations  in  order  to 
facilitate  comprehension  was  successful.  Students  responded  better  to  the 
materials  centered  approach  than  the  control  group  did  to  the  supportive 
approach.  Teachers'  creativity  and  academic  ability  were  challenged  in  the 
materials  centered  approach.  The  problems  of  inadequate  space,  i.e.,  geogra¬ 
phy  room,  advisory  assistance,  and  availability  of  information  are  limiting 
factors  of  this  approach. 

Rimmington,  G.  T.  Geographic  models  and  the  concentric  approach.  Journal 

of  Geography,  1970,  69(8),  464-469. 

An  example  of  models  using  the  concentric  approach  are  presented 
to  stimulate  interest  in  and  use  of  this  approach.  The  adaption  of  concentric 
units  to  the  inquiry  approach  develops  in  terms  of  a  unifying  theme,  implying 
one  or  more  hypotheses,  and  tested  by  applying  one  or  more  inquiry  models. 

The  concentric  approach  is  presented  as  a  guide  in  the  teaching  and  learning 
of  geography. 


Stansfield,  C.  A.,  &  Stansfield.  Geographical  terminology  charts  as 

hypothetical  regions.  Social  Studies,  1971,  63(4),  163-166. 

Geographic  models  are  used  to  teach  fundamental  concepts  of 
geography.  Relief  models  and  charts  are  utilized  as  hypothetical 
regions.  One  of  the  unique  characteristics  of  this  approach  is  relating 
fundamental  geographic  concepts  to  the  interpretation  of  landscapes. 
Children  are  asked  to  assess  the  present  conditions  of  a  hypothetical 
region  using  the  models.  Using  knowledge  of  the  present  relationship 
between  physical  environment  and  land  utilization  in  the  hypothetical 
region,  the  children  are  asked  to  predict  patterns  of  future  development. 
The  reasoning  power  of  children  is  strengthened  by  dealing  with  these 
hypothetical  models.  A  topic  outline  with  a  variety  of  ways  to  deal  with 
models  is  provided  for  the  teacher. 


SPECIFIC  TECHNIQUES 
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Delaney,  A.  A.,  &  Ippolito,  S.  J.  Navigating  with  sticks  and  shells. 
Journal  of  Geography,  1970,  69(6),  342-343. 


Instant  death  will  not  be  your  fate  if  you  teach  the  primitive 
art  of  charting  as  it  was  to  anyone  except  tribal  chiefs  of  early  Micronesia 
The  primitive  charts  were  constructed  of  sticks  and  shells.  Different 
sized  sticks  represented  waves,  currents,  and  latitude  and  longitude  (time 
intervals);  the  shells  represented  islands.  Three  types  of  charts  were 
used:  Rebelib,  Metto,  and  Mattang,  with  the  Rebel ib  being  best  adapted 
for  classroom  use.  The  Rebelib  depicts  a  whole  or  half  an  archipelago. 

Sons  of  tribal  chiefs  learned  names  of  waves,  currents,  shells,  relative 
distance  between  islands,  and  directional  positions  from  these  models. 
Students,  as  a  result  of  constructing  such  a  "map",  will  understand 
geographic  concepts  before  the  teacher  actually  explains  them  in  class. 


Doerr,  A.  H.,  &  Sieve,  K.  Nonsense  geography  -  or  is  it?  Journal  of 
Geography,  1971,  70(3),  169-174. 


The  purpose  of  the  article  is  an  attempt  to  describe  some  of 
the  techniques  utilizing  commonplace  materials  in  teaching  certain  basic 
geographic  concepts.  Students  ability  to  learn  seems  to  increase  with  a 
tactile,  visual,  aural  stimulus.  An  orange  provides  a  valuable  tactile 
dimension  in  teaching  latitude  and  longitude,  earth's  axis,  rotation, 
hemisphere,  and  crust  and  mantle.  Molded  gelatin  can  be  used  effectively 
to  simulate  some  of  the  actions  of  glaciers.  Air  fronts  can  be  taught 
using  a  tank  filled  with  water,  and  karst  areas  may  be  recreated  using 
sugar  cubes,  water,  and  rubber  cement.  These  were  the  four  techniques 
utilizing  commonplace  material  in  teaching  geographic  concepts  using 
tactile,  visual,  aural  stimulus. 
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Haglund,  W.,  &  Wilson,  C.  H.  The  small  campus  stream  as  a  teaching  aid. 
Journal  of  Geography,  1970,  69(6),  364-366. 


Student  participation  is  inherent  in  teaching  the  basic  concepts 
of  stream  dynamics  using  the  discovery  method.  Flint  Community  College 
used  the  discovery  method  to  have  students  gather,  interpret,  and  present 
data  on  the  relationships  existing  between  factors  controlling  stream  flow. 
The  students  felt  that  the  conclusions  drawn  about  the  stream  were  more 
meaningful  because  they  participated  in  formulating  the  conclusions.  The 
technique  has  been  used  in  a  number  of  courses  and  the  complexity  of  the 
course  depend  on  what  discipline  it  is  offered  in  and  the  level  of  the 
students . 


Leibowitz,  L.  P. 


About  pollution. 


Grade  Teacher,  1970,  88(4),  4. 


How  could  first  graders  present  an  exhibit  at  a  school  science 
fair  whose  theme  was  pollution?  Mrs.  Leibowitz  divided  her  first  grade 
class  into  groups.  Each  group  had  a  different  objective.  The  topics  of 
the  groups  were:  "Living  Things  Needed,"  "Clean  Air,"  "Clean  Food," 
"Clean  Water,"  and  "Pollution."  A  chart  "How  can  Child  Help?"  and  "Class 
1-4  Promises  to  Help?"  were  also  presented  at  the  science  fair.  Each 
child  had  a  part  in  describing  the  presentation.  As  parents  passed  by 
the  exhibit  they  were  introduced  to  "pollution"  by  their  first  grade 
children . 


Levin,  T.  Bridge  builders.  Instructor ,  1972,  81  (9),  21. 


Students  can  become  competent  engineers. 


The  advantages  and 


disadvantages  of  different  types  of  bridges  were  discovered  through 
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constructing  three  fixed  models  of  bridges.  The  beam,  arch,  and  suspension 
bridges  provided  an  introduction  to  a  unit  on  bridge  building.  Newspapers, 
wheat  paste,  paper  towels,  hair  spray,  and  paint  were  materials  used  in 
constructing  models.  Student  interest  and  understanding  of  terminology 
related  to  bridge  building  became  quite  sophisticated.  Student's  research 
revealed  the  different  types  of  bridges  and  also  how  engineers  must  relate 
the  size  and  type  of  bridge  to  its  purpose  and  location.  A  time  line  was 
constructed  to  show  the  different  types  of  bridges  and  when  they  were  used. 

Wood,  W.  Ecological  drums  along  the  cuyahoga.  American  Education,  1973 

9(1),  15-21. 

Ohio's  eight-hundred  and  thirteen  square  mile  Cuyahoga  River 
watershed  has  become  a  laboratory  for  teacher-student  teams  exploring  ways 
to  stem  the  steady  advance  of  pollution.  The  teacher-student  teams  are 
trained  by  environmental  education  specialists  of  the  Institute  for 
Environmental  Education  and  the  teams  operate  at  twelve  sites  along  the 
river.  The  teacher-student  teams  learn  how  to  deal  with  today's  environ¬ 
mental  problems  and  with  this  knowledge  go  into  individual  schools  and 
show  how  environmental  education  can  be  incorporated  into  their  curriculums. 
The  Cuyahoga  project  is  concentrating  on  developing  effective  teaching 
methods  and  materials  so  a  practical  understanding  of  environmental 
problems  are  realized.  The  focus  of  the  curricula  is  on  doing  .  .  . 
"Environment  education  cannot  be  imposed;  it  must  be  experienced." 


THEORIES 
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Bartz,  B.  S.  Maps  in  the  classroom.  Journal  of  Geography,  1970,  69(1), 
18-24. 


Although  maps  and  mapping  are  receiving  more  exposure  in 
elementary  schools,  Bartz  says,  "Maps  are  not  really  important  in  our 
own  society  today  .  .  .  and  educators  say  that  they  value  maps  and 
mapping,  but  the  evidence  of  children's  performance  in  using  maps  is 
contradictory."  This  is  because  teachers  are  often  inadequately  trained 
and  most  materials  published  for  the  teaching  of  map  skills  are  inadequate. 
To  institute  change  map  producers,  teachers,  and  students  need  to  exchange 
information  and  ideas.  Map  producers  and  teachers  have  to  decide  on  what 
a  classroom  map  should  contain.  Teachers  should  buy  maps  with  children's 
perceptual  and  cognitive  capabilities  in  mind  and  the  content  of  the  map 
should  pertain  to  what  is  being  taught.  A  variety  of  map  making  experiences 
(sensory  manipulation  and  concrete  operation)  almost  insures  ability  to 
read  maps.  If  educators  are  serious  about  teaching  maps  skills,  then 
students  should  be  given  the  opportunities  for  map  making  experiences. 


Hunkins,  F.  P.  The  role  of  the  question  in  elementary  school  geography. 

Journal  of  Geography,  1971,  69(1),  45-48. 

Little  research  has  been  done  on  the  role  of  the  question  in 
elementary  school  geography.  "What  questions  do  pupils  need  to  ask  to 
make  geography  meaningful?  What  questions  and  strategies  must  teachers 
employ  for  students  to  develop  understanding  and  also  appreciation  of 
and  interest  in  geography?"  The  purpose  of  a  question  is  to  provide 
students  with  devices  so  they  can  interact  with  their  worlds.  Using 
Bloom's  Taxonomy  (knowledge,  comprehension,  application,  analysis, 


synthesis,  and  evaluation)  as  a  basis,  teacher's  can  lead  students  to 
conceptual  understanding.  Students  can  then  use  their  knowledge  to 
further  their  understandings  of  the  field  of  study. 

Renner,  J.  M.  Ecosystem  studies  and  geographic  education.  Journal  of 
Geography,  1970,  69(7),  404-407. 

The  term  ecosystem  was  coined  by  Tansley  in  1935  and  means, 

"the  interaction  system  comprising  living  things  together  with  their 
non-living  habitat  .  .  .,  including  not  only  the  organism  complex,  but 
also  the  whole  complex  of  physical  factors  forming  what  we  call  the 
environment."  The  ecosystems  principle  and  method  provides  a  research 
method  which  geography  lacks.  The  ecosystem  is  an  orderly,  structured, 
organizing  principle  which  includes  all  living  and  non-living  things. 
Changes  in  the  ecosystem  affect  directly  or  indirectly  the  whole  system. 
The  ecosystem  provides  a  framework  for  the  inquiry  method  which  is  being 
incorporated  into  many  geography  programs. 

Rushdoony,  H.  A.  The  geographer,  the  teacher,  and  a  child's  perception 
of  maps  and  mapping.  Journal  of  Geography,  1971,  70(7), 

429-433. 

Refudiating  an  article  by  Barbara  Bartz  (1970),  Rushdoony 
believes  children  can  learn  map  skills  if  they  are  taught  developmental^ , 
systematically,  and  functionally  at  the  level  of  the  child's  perception 
and  understanding.  If  children  experience  the  real  world  first  (field 
trips,  models,  etc.)  they  can  effectively  understand  maps  and  then  proceed 
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to  symbolization.  There  are  four  areas  that  need  to  be  changed  so  map 
skills  can  be  taught  effectively. 

1.  what  a  child  knows  vs.  what  a  child  can  learn 

2.  concrete  vs.  abstract  procedures 

3.  isolation  of  concepts 

4.  marketable  goods 

If  children  are  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  map  skills,  these  four 
areas  need  revamping.  There  needs  to  be  a  blend  in  uniting  perception, 
map,  and  child,  and  also  a  reexamination  of  the  preparation  of  elementary 
teachers . 


Scarfe,  N.  V.  Learning  from  geographers.  Childhood  Education,  1972, 

48(5),  236-239. 

The  United  Nations  Organization  has  purposed  that  the  function 
of  teaching  geography  should  be  for  international  understanding  and  goodwill. 
Geographers  teach  peace  and  collaboration  as  necessary  to  solve  serious 
environmental  problems.  Geographers  predict  and  calculate  further  develop¬ 
ments  of  resources.  Therefore,  the  United  Nations  Organization  believes 
geographers  have  the  knowledge  about  conservation  and  resources.  Geographers 
should  teach  children  how  to  solve  environmental  problems. 


